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The Farmer’s Fall Work. 





It is an act of prudence and good management to 
keep an eye forward at all seasons, so that plans may 
be deliberately laid for executing every thing of farm 
work in the most advantageous as well as profitable 
manner. And now as we come upon the dividing line 
between Summer and Autumn, when the heat of the 
great harvest is over, and the ingathering of the latter 
harvest divides attention with the early forethought for 
next year’s crops, an intelligent survey and calculation 
will do more to insure success, than all hard work 
without it. 

It is not to be presumed that you have neglected all 
this while to determine whet fields you will put in 
wheat this Fall, and made your preparations accord- 
ingly ; for if you have so neglected, and left the mat- 
ter to chance, we can only say, like Widow Bedott’s 
first husband, you are a “ poor critter.” Summer fal- 
lows that were broken up in June are now ready for 
cross-plowing, and if you have barn-yard manure or 
compost to use, it is time to haul it out. If you have 
a pretty rich sod and but a small dressing of fine ma- 
nure, it may be best to reserve the manure till the 
time of sowing the wheat, and use it for a top dress- 
ing. The dashing rains which have visited us the 
early part of this month have made early seeding prac- 
ticable, and as the harvest was not delayed by foul 
weather, it is to be presumed that farmers are ready to 
do their Fall work in good time. 

The shortness of the hay crop in many quarters will 
serve to admonish farmers of the importance of saving 
all manner of fodder. As the corn is late in many 
places, the fodder will be better if it can be saved be- 
fore it is nipped by the frosts. The waste of corn 
fodder in this country is enormous. Last Winter we 
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hinted at its value for keeping Sheep; in every in- 
stance so far as we have learned, where it was tried, 
the experiment was highly satisfactory. Besides the 
regular field corn, many persons have sowed or plant- 
ed corn on purpose for fodder. This is a ready means 
of getting a large return from asmall space of ground. 
See that it is all nicely dried and shocked or stowed in 
sheds, before it is injured 


by frost. There is quite as 


much in saving as inearning. On this subject of fod- 
der, we would like to have our readers report the ex- 
tent and success of the Millet crop this season, and 
what they think of it. 

The early Potatoes are nearly all ripe, and so far as 
The 
crop is light, and to avoid a positive scarcity, should 
be saved with much care. 


we know, have pretty generally escaped the rot. 


While the ground is in its 
present condition, they are probably quite as safe 
there as they would be elsewhere. If taken out soon 
they should be immediately stowed away in bins or 
barrels, in a cool, dry cellar, or if put in pits should 
have a good top ventilation. A potato is a subterra- 
nean institution, and the less it sees of daylight the 
better. It is not likely the late rains will add much 
to the growth of early potatoes, but we learn that the 
later plantings on favorable ground are making a tol- 
erable growth since the rains. 

The Sheep will need looking to at this time, and 
should be sorted over, for stock, mutton, etc. Some- 
times a good looking ewe proves a poor breeder or 
nurse ; such should be spotted if you wish to keep up 
a good flock. Itis from such as these that many of 
the Eastern sheep peddlers supply our unsuspecting 
farmers. Look out for them, and deal only with re- 
sponsible men. And while you have the sheep in 
hand, look to see if any of them are troubled with the 
grub in the head, as this is the season for the develop- 
Father Reed of Wayne Co., told 
us that a good way to remedy the grub, was to lay the 
sheep upon its back and drop a little spirits of turpen- 
tine in its nestrils. 


ment of that pest. 


Cider making will not be a very extensive business 
this Fall, but for such as have apples, the new porta- 
ble cider mills will afford an opportunity to manufac- 
ture in large or small quantities, to suit the occasion. 
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Wheat Crop of the United States. 
The Harvest being 
the Wheat crop of the 
good order; and being 


now pretty well over, and 
country mostly secured in 
in possession of very full 
and satisfactory information from all parts of the 
country, we are enabled to give a pretty accurate 
estimate of the extent of the crop of the present 
year. It is true that, generally speaking, the 
yield per acre will not be a large one—not quite 
breadth of land was 
sown with Wheat last fall than ever before, owing 
to the prevailing high prices current for Wheat, 
together with the favorable weather, both offering 
strong inducements to the farmer to cultivate this 
grain, and the result is that the quantity of Wheat 
gathered the present Harvest is greater by fully 
ten per cent. than has been gathered any 


an average—but a vreater 


previous 
season ; and, not only this, but it has been secured 
in the best possible condition. Last year the crop 
was a very good one, but fully the one-half of that 
in the northern States was damaged by wet, and 
the one-fourth of that thus damaged was se badly 
injured that it was unmerchantable ; but, notwith- 
standing this, we exported more Wheat and Wheat 
Flour to foreign countries than ever before in any 
one season, except perhaps 1853, and had a sur- 
plus left, as the receipts this summer prove ; and 
there is no doubt that should the crops fail in Eu- 
rope even partially, we shall be able to send to 
England and the Continent, more Flour and Wheat 
by twenty-five per cent. than we did last or any 
previous year, should prices be sufficiently high to 
induce shipments. We have carefully examined 
the advices in regard to the present Wheat crop 
from the different States, and feel justified in giv- 
ing the following figures as the quantity of Wheat 
gathered in each State this year: 








States. Bushels. | States. Bushels. 

ME igaclades 040% 0 460,000 | Mississippi......... 500,000 

New Hampshire....... se pelle, ee ee 150,000 

Vermont....... 640,000 ' Arkansas ............. 300.000 

46,000 Tennessee . 000 

: a 60,000  Kentucky............. 0,000 

ivekenn Renee | MOMOENE 5 awesccee cde 5.600.000 

Pee. 1,800,000 | Illinois .............. 14.600.000 

eer Oe er 11,250,000 

e 700.000 | aS? ey 16,800,000 

debeee’'ie 5,100,000 Michigan............. 5.200.000 

Virginia... ..12,500,000 | Wisconsin " §.250,000 

North Carolina ....... 4,200,000 | Iowa ......... . 4,100,000 

South Carolina........ 2,100,000 | California .........0:. 1,600,000 
Georgia ccvces 1,750,000 samesba 

Alabama ... ee e221, 200,000 WR iiactevixat 142,836, 004 


We have omitted three States in which Wheat 
is not grown to arly extent. There is no doubt 
whatever that the increase in the culture of Wheat 
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in all Wheat crowing countries, 
and there seems to be little doubt that the breadth 
ot land sown in all those countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, is vastly greater the present 
than the previous year, and should the yield be 
good, of Ww hich, howe ver, We have ho definite infor- 
mation as yet, there can be no doubt that the quan- 
tity exported from these countries the coming sea- 
son will be large.— Cin. Price Current. 
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Which are the most Profitable Sheep? 


Robt. W. Scott, Esq., of Franklin Co., Ky., has by 
careful and skillful breeding produced a variety of 


Sheep which he calls the “Kentucky Sheep,” and 
which are said to be profitable both for wool and for 
mutton. This is another evidence of what an intelli- 
} 


gent breeder may do, who aims at a particular stand- 


ard. We admire the exercise of such original and in- 
ventive genius, when guided by the conservative prin- 
ciple of common sense. Let our herdsmen thus strike 
out new paths in various departments of stock raising. 
Mr. Scott has kindly furnished us with the history and 
progress of his enterprise, as prepared for the Valley 
Farmer, which says : 

Finding that our native or common sheep were 
h in fleece, and that the 
imported larger varieties were unprolific in this 
country, neither answering fully the wants and 
purposes of the Western farmer, he came to the 
conclusion trom what had been done in other coun- 
tries, that by a judicious system of crossing the 
two might be blended in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a breed which would be superior, for all our 
purposes, to either of the original breeds—that the 
hardy and prolific qualities of our common sheep 
might be united with the large carcass and heavy 
fleeces of the imported breeds. Acting from this 
impression, he selected a number of the best ewes 
from a flock of common native sheep, which were 
bred to a very large and fine Saxony ram, the ob- 
ject being to give to the offspring more delicacy to 
the mutton, more thickness to the fleece, and more 
fineness to the staple of the wool. This step was 
thought advisable before uniting the coarse fleeces 
of the common sheep with the coarse and more 
open fleeces of the large, imported varieties, and 
the effect was satisfactory. 

The ewe lambs of this cross were bred on the 
first of October, after they were one year old, to 
an imported Bakewell ram, of large, full, round 


earease and 


inferior bot 


has been far greater during the last five years carcass, and long, heavy fleece; the object being 


than it has been in the previous ten years, because 
the inducements to cultivate it have been stronger, 


to increase in the offspring the weight of the car- 
cass and the quantity of the wool. The ewe lambs 


owing to the high prices at which it has ruled.— of this last cross were also, in due time, bred to an 


The Russian war, by which the supplies from 


Russia were cut off, and the failure of the crops in form ; 


France last year, created a large demand and kept 
up prices far above the average. 


imported Southdown ram of large size and high 
the object now being to infuse into the pro- 
geny that active, sprightly, and thrifty disposition, 


The last advices and highly flavored and beautifully marbled but- 


from Europe would lead to the conclusion that in ton, for which the Southdowns are so justly cele- 


France and Spain the Wheat crop does not prom- | brated. 


ise well, and we find orders for Flour and Wheat 


from France in the New York Market, which have 
But then, 


been brought out by the last steamer. 
the high prices which wheat commanded in all th. 





European markets last year, have stimulated the 


This object was also successfully attained. 
The wethers of this cross afforded mutton of supe- 
rior quality, while the value of the fleece was not 
diminished. The next cross was by a ram which 
seemed to possess in combination many of the qual- 
ities it was desired to establish and perpetuate in 
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THE OHIO C 
the flock. He was three-fourths Cotswold and 
one-fourth 


Southdown —a_ large, active, 
sheep, with a thick, heavy fleece, and his progeny} 
possessed the same qualities in an eminent degree. 

The next two were with full blooded 
Cotswold, and then with a fine, full blooded Ox- 


hardy 


Crosses 


fordshire, of remarkable softness and silkiness of 


fleece. These were all large animals, with round 
barrels, broad backs, and full brisket. They added 
to the flock still more weight in the carcass, while 
the beautiful appearance and delicate flavor of the 
mutton was not impaired. In the fall of 1855 a 
part of the flock was bred to an imported Cotswold 
ram, and the rest of the flock was bred to a Ken- 
tucky raised Cotswold ram directly descended from 
imported stock. It is from these crosses that the 
present stock of * Kentucky Sheep” is composed. 

Their fleeces are soft, thick and long, though not 
so long as the pure Cotswold; but they are much 
thicker, which gives them protection against the 
snows and cold winds 


and rains of winter and 
spring. 


Mr. Scott finds that their cross with our 
common or native sheep adapts them to the soil, 
climate and grasses of this country, and they are 
less liable to the diseases known to other flocks, 
and insures in them a prolific character which is 
wanting in some of the imported breeds. 

It is eighteen years since Mr. Scott began the 
improvement of the Kentucky sheep, and from 
what we have seen of them their character appears 
to be established. Good mutton sheep have too 
long been neglected in this country, and we are 
glad to find a breed calculated to meet the wants 
of the Western farmer, both in good mutton and a 
profitable fleece. 

Thus much for the History. Under date of July 
12, 1856, Mr. Scott furnishes the Western Farm Jour- 
nal a letter from S. Brownell, Esq., a wool manufac- 
turer of Louisville, in which he replies to the inquiry 
of Mr. S. as to the working quality of the wool of the 
Kentucky Sheep. Mr. Brownell says : 


In reply I would say that at your solicitation, in 
course of the manufacture of your present season’s 
clip, I noticed particularly its working qualities, 
and believe that no cross of blood could be effected 
that would improve its general character. It 
seems to have the length, strength, texture, and at 


the same time firmness, fineness, and softness of 


staple, which renders it peculiarly adapted to 
Southern and Western manufacture and wear. 

It occurs to me that farmers in the Middle and 
Western States neglect, to a great extent, a very 
important and profitable business—that of wool 
growing. Your sheep will produce yearly on an 
average eight pounds of wool, or in money at least 
two dollars per head. Increase, it is supposed, 
will more than support them, risks and losses in- 
clusive. You have, therefore, for an investment 
of two or three dollars, a margin of two dollars per 
head, or about one hundred per cent. on such in- 
vestment. There may be other kinds of grazing 


that would pay better, but I should think not, if 


this receives corresponding attention. 





_Cosnocton County is out with a rousing premium 
list, and a good deal more creditable than of last year. 
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New Prairie Breaking Plow. 


The genius of Western Mechanics has of late been 
exercised in the production of a Plow that would do a 
wholesale business in breaking up Prairies. Some 
day this must be done by steam, but at present ox 
power is most available. To meet this immediate 
want there are several competitors in the field; the 
last and most promising of these is described in a re- 
cent letter from Ephraim Abbott, late editor of the 
Valley Farmer, (St. Louis, Mo.,) written while visit- 
ing at Springfield, Ill. Mr. Abbott tells a pretty big 
story, and if almost any body else had said as much, 


should He 


says: 


we have been more slow to credit it. 


This afternoon we rode out on the prairie to 
witness the first experimental trial of a new prairie 
plow, the first of which has just been finished at 
the Eagle Foundry in this city. Mr. Jesse Frye, 
its inventor and builder, is a most ingenious me- 
chanic, and by the production of this implement, 
has placed himself in the front rank of inventors. 
The plow of which we speak is styled “ An adjust- 
able anti-friction carriage Plow;’ and when we 
say that with two horses attached to it, a furrow 
24 inches wide and 5 inches thick was rapidly 
turned in the toughest kind of prairie sod, and that 
too in ground that had been beat down by cattle, 
and dried by the summer’s drouth, until it was as 
hard and as dry as ground can be, our readers will 


not think us extravagant when we style it one of 


the greatest inventions of the age. Moreover in 
this trial the driver of the team, and the inventor 
of the plow, both heavy men, rode at their ease on 
a seat prepared for the purpose and placed over 
the plow. It appears a very simple machine, 
easily adjustable, and not liable to get out of re- 
pair. An ordinary plowman can ride at his ease, 
manage the plow and drive his team without any 
difficulty. A select number of the best mechanics 
and scientific men of this city, and all, without dis- 
senting voice, pronounced themselves wonderfully 
pleased at his success, and considered that it would 
save at least 75 per cent. of the power usually em- 
ployed in breaking prairie. Several farmers pres- 
ent affirm that with a team of four horses they 
could easier break four acres per day of prairie, 
than they could two acres with an ordinary break- 
ing team of 12 oxen. Some of the peculiarities 
about this plow are: 

First. It is supported on a carriage which runs 
on four wheels. This carriage takes all the weight 
of the plow, leaving nothing to be dragged on the 
ground. It also overcomes all the land side fric- 
tion—the share being held firmly in its position by 
its attachment to the frame of the carriage, cannot 
press upon the land side. Thus when the plow is 
out of the ground, a boy twelve years old can move 
it all about the lot, a feat not easily performed by 
two men with an ordinary breaking plow. 

Second. The mold-board is composed of anti- 
friction rollers, which are arranged in the most 
scientific manner, so as to lift the turf and turn it 
over, with the least possible resistance, thus over- 
coming nearly all the friction from this operation. 

We believe Mr. Frye has perfected an improve- 
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ment in the plow which is of immense importance 
to the farmers of our country, and as the principle 
is equally applicable to plowing all kinds of land, 
we predict a great change in the manner of per- 
forming this hitherto laborious, but necessary part 
of farm labor. We learn from Mr. Frye that he 
will visit several of the fairs this fall. 

ma : 


Management of the Hemp Crop. 


In Kentucky and Missouri a great breadth of land 
is in hemp, which, like the mule crop, is a great staple 
of those States. Luther Tucker Jr. of the Country 
Gentleman, while visiting with Mr. Humphreys and 
Mr. Voorhies, near Versailles, Ky., gathered items 
for his paper, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts : 


The soil required is one rich and fertile, and 
void of other vegetation. Land in which the small 
grains would run to straw, such as newly broken 
up pastures, ete., are well suited to its wants, and 
a number of crops are frequently obtained in sue- 
cession from the same ground. Mr. V. had used 
rveas a fertilizer—sowing it in the fall after the 
hemp was off the ground, pasturing it down till 
winter, and in the succeeding season plowing it in 
—preparing the land for hemp again in the spring. 
Crops vary from three or four hundred pounds to 
the acre, which is quite small, up to ten or even 


twelve hundred in the most favorable circum- 
stances. A fair average for a course of years, was 


thought to be about 600 lbs., failures of crops, ete., 
included. The hemp ordinarily attains a height 
of from six to eight feet, and many preferred it 
say about seven, to having it run up in longer and 
smaller stalks. 

After a long succession of hemp crops, Mr. 
Humphrey’s practice was to follow with rye and 
clover sown in the fall. These were fed down to 
the hogs the coming season, and the clover kept 
for grazing two, or in some cases, three years.— 
Then to prepare for hemp again, the clover is 
turned under late in the fall, and the ground per- 
haps subsoiled, at any rate broken up to a good 
depth, in order to become thoroughly mellow du- 
ring the winter’s frosts. In the spring it is plowed 
again, as deeply as possible, harrowed and re- 
plowed. It is thus put in pretty good tilth, and in 
ordinary circumstances is then ready for the seed. 
If previously in cultivation, it is sometimes broken 
up in the fall, but perhaps most frequently not 
until early in spring, say the last of February or 
first of March, and allowed to lay five or six 
weeks, according to the weather, before re-plow- 
ing. After harrowing twice and rolling, the seed 
is sown in April or May, according to the season. 
Too much must not be used, or the plants are so 
thick as to be slender and weakly, and it is im- 


portant to accommodate the time to the state of 


the weather, so that the young plants may start 
well, for if stunted at first, they are apt to become 
scrubby and poor. About a bushel and a peck, 
Mr. Voorhies considered the best quantity, but it 
must of course vary on different soils, and under 
diverse circumstances. The seed having been 
sown, the land is harrowed both ways and rolled. 





\of growing the plant for seed is different. 
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Furrows are then run with a shovel plow, as shal- 
low as possible, nine feet apart through the field, 
merely as guides to help in cutting the crop in 
straight lines or swaths, when mature. ‘The mode 
It is 
sown in drills, to admit the light and air, and more 
careful treatment of the plant. As they are cut, 
the stalks are distributed over the ground, and al- 
lowed to lay until wilted, when they are stacked in 
order that the hot sun may not injure the fibre— 
They remain thus until the fall rains come on, 
when they are again spread out over the field— 
say about the first of October. Three months’ ex- 
posure to frosts and snows and showers generally 
completes the rotting, when the hemp is put up in 
hand shocks from 25 to 50 feet apart, containing 
about 50° Ibs. After this, the hands of the 
farm are employed in breaking and cleaning it, as 
opportunities occur, which processes are concluded 
in time to have the ground clear for use in the 
succeeding spring. Hand breaks are most fre- 
quently, if not exclusively used, though there have 
been many attempts to introduce machines for this 
purpose, and we heard of a new one that was said 
to have been successfully tried the present season. 
It will be seen that the whole process as above de- 
scribed is very simple. 


each. 
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FLOUR AND Wreatin Crxcinnatt.—The sup- 
ply of Flour and Wheat have been quite large, but 
the demand has been fully equal to them, and 
prices have ruled steady, and close at the rates 
current at the our last review. There 
have been 9,629 bbls. Flour received during the 
week, and 45,067 bushels of Wheat; the latter 
came chiefly from Kentucky. The receipts of 
Wheat by the Covington and Lexington Railway 
since the new crop, have been nearly 60,000 bush- 
els, and the receipts continue large and are in- 
creasing from day today. The quality of the new 
Wheat is excellent—the grain is full and bright, 
perfectly dry and sound. ‘There will evidently be 
less range in the quality of Flour this season, than 
there has been for several years. 

In the Provision market nothing has been done 
of consequence. There seems to be no demand 
from any quarter, and prices must be considered 
nominal. The stock here is quite large still, not- 
withstanding the large exportations during the last 
two months. In Louisville, the stock is double 
what it was last year.— Cin. Price Current. 


close of 


ee eS 

Tue Cnuester District Farr will be holden 
at Chesterville, Morrow Co., on the 16th and 17th 
days of September. A sale of Durham cattle and 
Suffolk pigs will be held on the second day, and 
we shall be glad to see the editor of the Cultivator 
there. Yours very respectfully, 

JAMES BIGGINs. 
eins 

The Prussian School Counsellor Dinton nobly 
said, “1 promised God that I would look upon 
every Prussian peasant child as a being who could 
complain of me before God, if I did not provide 
him the best education as a man and a Christian 
which it was possible for me to provide.” 
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The Orange Stump Puller—Patented 


by W. W. Willis, O 
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range, Mass., 1855. 


Above is a representation of the Stump Puller ad- 
vertised in this No. of the Ohio Cultivator. An in- 
spection of the figure gives a good idea of its manner 
of operation. On the left is a large lever by which 
the power is obtained, supported at the ends on 
wheels. On the back of the lever in a mortice, which 
extends through it, plays the anchor-loop, through 
which passes the anchor chain, by which the Machine 
is made fast to the stump, or any other permanent ob- 
ject. 
crum of the lever. 

On the front of the lever are eight iron links or pur- 
chases, four on each side of the anchor-loop, by which 
the power obtained by the lever is applied to the 
chains and rods, which connects it with the object to 
be removed. There are two arm-chains, one held in 
the workman’s hand. These chains, one end of them, 
being hitched into the links on its front side, are by 
each turn of the lever hitched further and further upon 


The Blue Grass Dairy. 

Why is not this a capital idea ? and why do the far- 
mers of the Blue Grass region of the Ohio Valley, and 
especially in the region of the Kentucky River, allow 
the farmers of Western Reserve to supply the whole 
River trade with Butter and Cheese? Are not the 


pastures of Woodford, Franklin and Fayette in Ken-| 


tucky, as much better than Ashtabula, Lake and Ge- 
auga in Ohio, for Dairy, as they are for feeding beeves ? 


We should like to see these questions answered with | 


the why and wherefore. The Louisville Democrat says: 


Butter of good quality has lately been retailing | 


in our markets for 35 to 50 cents per pound.— 
Most of the butter is inferior, and brings 25 cents. 
Now the same quantity of milk was required to 


produce this inferior butter as the other, but by| 


want of cleanliness and skill, the wretched stuff is 
produced which brings but little more than half as 
much as the other. It is surprising that butter- 
makers do not learn wisdom. 

There is no better country than this, the valley 
of the Ohio, for the dairying business. Our blue 
grass pastures cannot be excelled anywhere, and 
the few who have attempted making butter and 
cheese as a business in Kentucky, have succeeded 
triumphantly. The cost of keeping cattle here is 
far less than in the dairy regions of Northern Ohio 
and New York, where the farmer must use his fod- 


The anchor-loop forms the turning point, or ful- 


the main or take-up chain, by which the object to be 
removed is forced from its position. 

The crotch or lifting posts, as shown on the right 
by the uplifted stump, are constructed of two light tim- 
bers of equal length, which add vastly to the power 
applied by the lever, and change its position from a 
sliding to a lifting motion, whereby the stump, instead 
of being dragged out of its bed, is lifted up, and its 
hold on the earth broken instantly. 

The pulley and fixtures as shown upon the lifting 
post, are only necessary when immense power is de- 
sirable ; for all ordinary purposes a single chain is 
sufficient. We have noticed many high commenda- 
tions of this machine from our Eastern friends, who 
are qualified to judge. Lieut. Gov. Simon Brown, of 

the New England Farmer, after witnessing its opera- 
tion, said: “The experimfnt was one of the most 
astonishing exhibitions of mechanical power that we 
| have ever witnessed.” 


|dering fork from six to seven months in the year. 
In 1848 an enterprising farmer in Mason pro- 
‘cured the services of a man acquainted with the 
idairy business as conducted in New York, and the 
business proved very successful. The Yankee, 
| without means, who was made a partner in the 
| business, made, in about four years, over ten thou- 
sand dollars, and their butter and cheese, with the 
taking brand “ Blue Grass Dairy,” proved to be 
of excellent quality, and in New Orleans found 
ready sale at high prices, and came in successful 
|competition with the best “ Goshen.” We under- 
stand that several others have been induced to go into 
the business there from the success of these pioneers. 

We are satisfied that many farms in the neigh- 
borhood of the Ohio, within 100 miles of Louis- 
ville, well adapted to stock, and which can now be 
procured for twenty dollars per acre, could be made 
to treble their value in a very short time by the 
introduction of the dairy business. One thing 
should be borne in mind; this is one of the best 
means of restoring worn out lands. 

In the Western counties of New York, particu- 
larly in Chautauque and Cattaraugus, lands rose 
trom about $20 to about $60, from the general in- 
troduction of the dairy business; and where the 
farmers were generally quite poer before, they 
are now. in independent circumstances. Then it 
should be remembered that our market is quite as 
good as theirs. 











































THE 


Vischief of Hot Horse-shoes. 


shoes to the 


The 


horses 


heated feet ot 


is an evil of over one hundred years exist- 


application of 


ence, and so popular has it become that very few, 
at this late period, think it expedient to Oppose a 
process so prominently distinguished by the seal of 
antiquity. We denounce the error, and class it as 
one of the rude inventions of the forge ; alike open 
to objection and criticism: equally susceptible of 
as any other branch of mechanical 
invention ; hence we advocate the latter. 

Our opinion, as regards the injurious effects of 
a hot shoe, differing as it must necessarily from 
those of some eminent practitioners, may not, in 
their estimation, amount to much, yet it is based on 


improv ement 


a knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
foot; and in using our influence to suppress the 
evil, we are not waging war on surgeon nor smith, 
but are influenced by honesty of purpose in sub- 
stituting good for evil. 

Red-hot shoes, as we often see them applied, 
tend to ecarbonize the sole and crust, increase the 
temperature of the foot, contract its fibrous me- 
chanism, and induce functional derangement in the 
plantar system, especially if the animal shall be 
the subject of any aboriginal defect, in or about, 
the foot. 

These propositions we shall, in a brief manner, 
attempt to sustain. A lengthy argument in sup- 
port of the first seems superfluous. A red-hot 
shoe must carbonize the horny tissues with which 
it is brought in contact; this is an uncontrovertible 
fact, evident to the pe&eeptive faculties of all men. 
But we shall go beyond this primary effect, and 
contend that in carbonizing the above parts an un- 
heat is transmitted to the sensitive 
tissues of the foot; to this we shall subsequently | 
allude. 

In furnishing further proof on this subject, we 
propose to take a sort of microscopic view of the 


due degree of 


parts involved. By the aid of a microscope we 
perceive on the inside of the hoof—superior and 
inferior parts—a vast number of perforations re- 
sembling the net-work of a 
termed plantar porosities. In contact with these, 
are the sensitive tissues, composed of slender fibres, 
or filaments, termed papilla—nipples—highly or- 
ganized, consisting of cellular, venous, arterial, and 
nervous tissues. Supposing our microscope to 
magnify 250 diameters, or times, each appear to 
be four twenty-fifths of an inch, extending through- 
out the entire circumference of the fleshy sole; the 
papillae are in contiguity with the porosities, and 
their function is to secrete matter to repair the 
wear and tear of the hoof and its plantar supports. 

The porosities alluded to, are so many inlets, 
outlets, commencements and terminations, of the 
agglutinated hollow tubes—many thousands in 
number—which, collectively, compose the walls of 
the he Into these hollow tubes are prolonga- 
tions : become burnt, heated, or altered in 
structure, when in contact with a hot shoe, and, of 
heat has a tendency to impair and prevent 
the natural function of the foot. 

In the erust, or wall of the foot, the tubular ar- 
rangement is longitudinal; they insidiously in- 


~~ 


these 


course, 
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fine sieve; these are 
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crease in a downward direction, which gives length 
to the hoof. In the 

which explains the manner in which the sole 
thickens. ‘The tubes of the crust and sole are con- 
sidered as a continuous whole, and therefore if we 


sole the tubes are horizontal, 


cut and pare in the region of this junction, we not 


only open the canals, but also weaken the bond of 
union between the former, and, if such shall be the 
case, a dislocation of lamin, or descent of sole, is 
very apt to occur. 

Therefore the hot shoe is not only injurious as 
a carbonizer, for it does another injury little 
thought of, viz: it contracts the calibre of the po- 
rosities, with which it must come in contact. 

Then, again, every one knows that heat and 
tend to relax and soften animal sub- 
stances, and the very reverse is the case when heat 


moisture 


alone becomes operative ; a dry floor, a bedding of 
saw-dust, a dry sandy beach, and a season of 
drought, all, either directly or indirectly, abstract 
moisture from the foot, yet none of these are so di- 
rectly injurious as a heated shoe ; neither do they 
act in the same way, for the latter communicate an 
undue amount of calorie to the foot, and in this 
way it must tend to induce a febrile state. 

We shall now endeavor to sustain these propo- 
sitions by introducing the subject matter of some 
experiments made by a distinguished French sur- 
By a series of experiments he discovered 
that the hoof and sole were conductors of caloric,— 


reon. 


that the conductile power of the crust was inferior 
to that of the sole—yet the latter often gets a 
pretty essential burning—the very part that ought 
not to be burned. He found also that it is not be- 
fore the elapse of four or five minutes after com- 
bustion that the thermometer indicates the highest 
degree of heat to the foot. 

Having thus assured himself of the hoof’s eon- 
ducting power, his next object was to ascertain the 
amount of heat transmitted to the sensitive tissues. 
Here are the facts : 

“From twelve experiments made on dead feet 
with the view of throwing light on this part of our 
subject, the conclusions we have come to are: 

“1. That an ordinary shoe, heated to cherry 
redness and applied to a horny sole of an inch in 
thickness, and kept burning for one minute, the 
carbonized portion not being obliterated in paring 
out the foot, has transmitted from three to four de- 
grees of caloric to the villo-papillary and reticular 
tissue, which however remained in their normal 
state. 

“2. That the greatest amount of caloric trans- 
mitted in these experiments was felt, according to 
the thermometer, between the fourth and sixth 
minute from the application of the heated shoe. 

“3. That the sole pared to the thickness of one- 
third of an inch, giving under the pressure of the 
thumb, and the iron kept burning upon it for half 
a minute, exhibited its villo-papilla destroyed by 
the calorie. 

“4. That when it had but one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness, and readily bent under the thumb, 
when the heated shoe was held upon it burning 
for half a minute, both its villo-papillae and the 
surface of its reticular tissue were destroyed by the 
caloric. 
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“The conclusions arising from twelve 
ments performed with the shoe 


ré dne Ss, are: 


exper 


heated to bloc k 


“i. That, applied to the sole 
burnt mark still 
mit in the same 


which the 
was found to trans- 
more caloric to the living 
tissues than the iron at a cherry red heat. 

“2. That the dull heated iron, the thickness of 
the sole being the same, caused a more lively and 
deeper burn than the bright heated one. 

“3. That these experiments confirm what was 
said by the elder Lafosse in 1758, viz: that it was 
not the bright heated iron which oftenest occa- 
sioned the burning of the fleshy sole, but rather 
the iron brought to a dull or obscure heat. 

‘A notion has passed current among vi 


upon 
remained, it 
time 


terina- 
rians and smiths, that, if the burnt part of the sole 
be pared away with the drawing knife immediately 
after the application of the hot shoe, the burn is 
abstracted, and all effects of it at the same time. 
I found this, however, by placing my hand upon 
the spot where it had been, and by testing it with 
a thermometer, not to be correct: and I further 
demonstrated its fallacy by direct experiment.” 

The reader will now perceive that the danger 
apprehended, as the result of hot shoeing, is not 
entirely groundless ; neither do the effects of the 
same exist in a fertile imagination, as some have 
asserted; but there is more truth than poetry in 
the matter. Unfortunately there exists a vast 
amount of book knowledge, on shoeing, passing for 
legitimate currency, which never ought to have 
been issued; concocted by compilers who know 
little if any thing of the anatomy of the parts they 
scribble about. 

In the language of the Law, we now make a 
closing argument. For what 
shoes applied ? 


purposes are hot 

First : To ascertain the bearings; that is, show 
the prominences that naturally occur from uneven 
paring. Now we contend that a good workman, 
with a mechanical eye, having a sharp knife and a 
fine rasp, can produce an even surface. He can 
use the bevel and square if he chooses, such tools 
are to him what the jack and smoothing-planes are 
to the carpenter. If the latter fail to make a 
straight edge, or plane surface, he having all the 
necessary appliances, the fault is with himself.— 
Now a good mechanical smith has no excuse for 
resorting to this barbarous and unscientific method 
of fitting a shoe. It only goes to demonstrate his 
want of skill and judgment, and therefore it is to 
the interest of every blacksmith who understands 
his business, to oppose hot shoeing ; for, shall he 
practice it in the above view, reflections may be 
cast on his character. 

Secondly: The hot shoe is applied to carbonize 
or soften the sole and crust, so that generous slices 
may be abstracted. This is a fault in shoeing that 
we are “dead set” against, for in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, too much of sole and crust is re- 
moved. The buttris, knife, and hot iron, energized 
by “lordly” muscle and sinew, may construct an 
admirable looking foot, but we will wager more 
than a trifle in proving that the same process is 
more destructive than constructive, more dangerous 
than beneficial. 
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According to the theory here advanced, the pro- 
gressive smiths have no rational excuse tor apply- 
ing a hot shoe, and therefore we 


put a stop to it at once ; 


advise them to 
then the cloud of smoke 
which now ascends from the surface of about every 
horse’s foot, while undergoing the operation of 
shoeing, arising like filthy incense from the altar 
of ignorance, accomplishing no good, offensive to 
the olfactory nerves of both man and horse, shall 
clear away, and in its stead come sunlight and a 
purer atmosphere. 


Gentlemen of the forge, we advise you to per- 
mit the rays of veterinary science to enter your 
places of business. Study the anatomy and phy- 
sidlogy of that wonderful piece of mechanism, a 
horse’s foot; you cannot afford, in these progres- 


sive times, to be ignorant on such important sub- 


jects.— Dr. Dapp, in Am. Vet. Jour. 


~—ee > 
Remarks on Sweeney and Stifle 
mess, 


Lame- 


By G. W. Bow ter, V. S., Crvcrnnati, O. 
We are well aware that amongst the generality 
of horse-owners, should any of their stock happen, 
by any means, to fall lame before, and without they 
ean find something that will clearly define the 
cause, in the shape of a bruise or wound, or some 
other occular demonstration, they will immediately 
pronounce it sweeney, and commence to blister and 
burn the shoulder, and resort to innumerable bar- 
barous remedies, such as passing a red hot iron 
through the integuments to the scapula; and then, 
when the owner finds, after all his treatment, that 
the animal is no better, he will then take him to a 
veterinarian, who, on examination, generally finds 
the seat of disease in the foot ; as I am pretty well 
convinced that shoulder lameness is rare to be met 
with, and that the shrinking of the shoulder, termed 
sweeney, is generally caused by the constant pain 
arising from the foot; and as a matter of course, 
the muscles adjoining will naturally sympathise 
and contract ; for on the disease of the foot being 
removed, the muscles of the shoulder will gradu- 
ally fill up and enlarge. 
point : 


I will give a case in 
A short time ago, a gentleman brought a 
bay gelding to me for examination, which had been 
lame for three months, from the effects of sweeney, 
for which imaginary disease everything imaginable 
had been applied. I immediately had his shoes 
and made a close examination of the 
feet, when I found the animal suffering from na- 
vieular disease ; but as to making the owner be- 
lieve he was lame in the foot, was an utter impos- 
sibility. Nothing would do but that I must treat 
him for sweeney. I told him to leave the horse, 
and I would do so. I immediately went to work 
at his foot. and in two weeks the animal was sound; 
and on my stating to the owner that I had done 
nothing to the shoulder, he was perfectly aston- 
ished ; and so it of lameness in the 
hinder parts, for in almost every case the horse is 
pronounced stifled by some blacksmith or stable- 
man, who often punish the animal by putting on a 
high-heeled shoe.—Am. Veterinary Journal. 


removed, 


is in cases 


+2eor 


A merciful man regardeth the life of his beast. 
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$he kOors adie. 
‘Qa Satem Horse Snow will be held at the 


grounds of the Association, Salem, Columbiana Co., 
O., on the 3d, 4th and 5th of Sept. next. Let our 
Horsemen take notice of this early appointment, and 
be on hand. As this will open the Exhibitions of the 
at 
be at the Trumbull Co. fair at Warren, 


from thence to the Ashtabula, Geauga Independent 


season, horsemen can attend Salem, then on the 


next week 


or Medina, and the next week after that go to the 
Ohio State Fair at Cleveland, and thence if they 
choose to the Michigan State Fair at Detroit, or to 
any of the dozen county fairs in Ohio which will be 
held on the first week in October, and thus keep on 
through the month, if they wish to do so, with a wide 
range to choose from. 

AGRICULTURAL Booxs.—We take pleasure in call- 
ing attention to the advertisements of C. M. Saxton 
& Co. 
titled to be placed in the rank of Benefactor, next to 


If any merely business establishment is en- 


the Ohio Cultivator is the publishing house of Saxton. 
Agricultural Societies will find no better way to beget 
or keep up a spirit of intelligent improvement than by 
circulating good books and papers. 


Mepina County Farr.—That is a good endorse- 
And by 
the way, this county repeats her big sweepstakes for 
stallions, open to all, at $50 for the best, and $25 for 
the fastest trotter. 


ment the Ohio Cultivator gets from Medina. 


A. Faunestock, late of the Syracuse Nurseries, N. 
Y., has been appointed Manager of the Toledo Nur- 
series in this State, and has again become a citizen 
of Ohio. 
125 acres planted and in preparation for planting next 


He says the company at Toledo have some 


Spring, and that they intend setting out a specimen 
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to the woods, attack the best looking hickory or ash 
tree, cut it down, drag it to some public place, set it 
up and have a big talk over it, when they seem to feel 
better. This species of Pole Evil is liable to break 
out every four years, and we would be glad if some 
remedy could be found for it. We submit the matter 
to Dr. Dapp of the Boston Veterinary Institute. In 
an agricultural point of view, and taking the good of 
the forests into account, we are opposed to the ravages 
of this Pole Evil. 





Welton’s Leading Cattle Clasps. 


The usual mode of leading cattle is by what is 
called a Bull Ring inthe nostril. For vicious animals 
this is the safest and most effective tamer that can be 
used, and though some people call it barbarous to 


| pierce a bull’s nostrils, we cannot see that it is any 


more so than the self-inflicted barbarity of piercing a 
lady’s ear, to subject her to the leadings of her mas- 
ter, Fashion. But it often happens that herdsmen do 
not want to trouble an animal with a permanent ring 
in the nose, but only wish to lead them on occasions, 
as at cattle shows, etc. For such purposes this in- 
vention of Welton’s is a capital substitute for the bull 
ring. The first or left hand figure shows the clasp 
open, the second figure shows the same closed and 
held by the spiral spring with which it is surrounded. 
The figures so fully exhibit themselves that no further 
explanation is necessary. 
the agent for Ohio. 


See the advertisement of 


-7eoe + 


Notices of Publications Received. 


Toe Wanperer: A Tale of Life’s Vicissitudes.— 
By the author of “The Watchman,” etc. E. D. 
Long, 121 Nassau st., N. Y. Copies sent by mail, 
| post paid, on receipt of $1. We received a copy of 
_this new book from Santmyer, of the Columbus Book 








OMS? 


ground, containing at least four trees of every variety | and Periodical Depot, and handed it over to our ama- 
of fruit they cultivate, to test them in that latitude.— | teur new book reader, who devoured it and pronounced 
to 


Success Western Nursery enterprises ; there’s a | it first rate. 


world of room for them. Cosmopotitan ArT Journat.—C. L. Derby, Actu- 


|ary of the Cosmopolitan Art Association, Sandusky, 
der has broken out in the country of late, and what is| O., and New York, N. Y., has commenced the publi- 
singular about it, instead of attacking horses, as usual, | cation of a beautiful Quarterly Journal in quarto form, 
| with costly engravings, which is to be distributed gra- 
to enjoy good health, but are slightly out of business | tis to members of the Association, and to outsiders for 
Like other epidemics it fastens upon whole neighbor-| $1 a year. This first No. is edited by our friend Vic- 
hoods at once, whereupon the afflicted subjects repair | tor of Sandusky, and makes a good beginning. 





Pott Evit.—A new and violent form of this disor- 


the ravages are confined to men who otherwise appear 
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AGRICULTURE OF Massacuuserts.—By C. L. Flint, 
Sec’y., 1855. 


We have the third annual Report of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture through the 
Secretary of the Ohio State Board. 

7*.ee 


Price of Cast Iron Mills. 


Cor. Harris :—At the end of an article in the 
Cultivator of July 15th, headed “A New Feed 
Mill,” you remark that you have no idea that a 
good working mill of this sort can be got up for 
$25. If the three words “of this sort” means that 
particular make of mill, I have nothing to say, but 
if it applies to feed mills in general, I beg to offer 
a remark or two. 

If a cooking stove with all the fixtures for cook- 
ing can be sold for $25, why cannot a cast iron 
corn and cob mill be sold for the same price ‘- 
Castings made from metal of good quality are sold 
at 5 cents per pound, and a profit realized. A 
mill weighing 300 Ibs., (which is the weight usu- 
ally advertised,) at five cents, would 
$15; $25 1 should think would pay very hand- 
somely. I believe cast iron corn and cob mills 
can be sold at one half of their present price, and 
a handsome profit realized, and I am not alone in 
this opinion. Were such mills sold at reasonable 
prices, I believe they would be found in the hands 
of almost every farmer, and if they are what they 
are cracked up to be, they will become almost 
indispensible as a cooking stove. P. 


Hillsboro, Aug., 1856. 


come to 


as 


AnswER.—We are not very much in the secret of 
the foundry men, but the reason why such castings as 
feed mills, plows, etc., cannot be afforded as cheap as 
stoves, seems very obvious, from the fact that much 
better material is required in the first place, and much 
more care and labor in the casting and tempering.— 
But if the manufacturers are asking too much, let the 
matter be investigated, for we do not want to see the 
Will 
our correspondent look into this matter and report '— 


Ep. 


farmers fleeced, even with the best of machines. 


ONTO STATE FAIR--CIRCULAR 
HIBITORS, 


TO EX- 





It will be remembered, that last year the entry books were open- 
ed at this office, for the purpose of making entries of stock and ar- 
ticles intended for exhibition, one month before the Fair. The 
plan proved a source of great convenience to exhibitors, ensuring 
them select stalls and pens, at the same time greatly facilitating 
the preparation of the committee books, and relieving the undue 
pressure at the Secretary’s office at the opening of the Fair. 

The books will be again opened on the 20th of the present month, 
(August,) and upon the receipt of the entry fee, ($1,) with a list 
of the animals or articles intended to be exhibited, the same wil] 
be entered upon the books, and an exhibitor’s ticket sent by return 
mail, which will be good during the Fair, at the proper gate. And 
in case of a failure to exhibit, or to attend the Fair, the entry fee 
will be refunded upon return of the ticket unused. 
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serve to answer some questions from our private cor- 


respondence 
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Read and govern yourselves accordingly: 


List of County Fairs in Ohio for 1856. 





Hamilton Carthage September 9—12 
tjrown Georgetown. = v—12 
Trumbull Warren. 10—12 
GOORES oc ccecccce Burton .... 10—12 
Conneaut Tp Conneaut... 11—i2. 
Medina..... Medina oe , 15—17. 
Chester District..... Chesterville, Morrow Co : 16—17. 
Clermont Olive Branch m 16—19. 
DN, cxdacéun tne - oe r 16—17 
Wheeling Island, Va . 17 9 
PUGH. <cccsec ( mbus 17—19 
Ashtabula........... Jet! OM cceee 17—18 
Geauga (Independent) Cla 17—19 
Butler Kee Gee liaw ON ccccce 17—19 
Lorain (Independent)..H gton 18—19 
Lawrence yntor 1sS—i9 
Knox Mt. Vernon 18—19 
Portage ........ Rave t 1k—19 
Monroe W oodsfield 25—2 
Hardin Ke se 25—26 
Darke treenville October i—3 
Gallia. .. Ga olis ‘ 1—2 
Ashland... Ashiand 1—3 
Huro Olena 1—3 
Miami P Ire 1—3 
Jetferson Steubenville 13 
Stark Massilk . i—3 
Muskingum Zanes n 1—3 
Richland Mansfield 1—3 
Clark S; 1—3 
Belmont ...... St. ¢ ville 1—3 
Sandusky Frem 1—3 
Delaware ........ Delawa — 
DG senccuseteowsweues Hur = 
Lake Paine a 
Morgan..... ... Me( ells Wicsacue 1—3 
Greene...... Xe l—3 
Holmes.... Millersburg 2—3 
TOC Kalida 2—3 
HIOGRING 2. ccccces Logar 

Wayne...... Wooster 6—8 
Wee Saves. ccs McArt r 7 
Mahoning .......... Canfield 7M 
Montgomery......... Daytor 7—9 
Warren ... Lebanon ......... 7—9, 
Cuyahoga...... Cleveland 7—9 
Wood...... eee 8—9 
Licking Newark R90 
Ottawa....... . Port ¢ or s—9 
PreRle. ccccccce pewanes Eator 8—10 
Lorain eennen « Elyria ‘ 8—10 
HlarrigO® ..ccccccccss Cadiz ‘ 8—10 
Summit.. Akron ‘ 8—10 
Champaign ....... Pvc eahaekiecdand 8—10 
Washington ...... Marietta ‘ 8—10. 
Hancock ......c00. Findlay 9—10. 
Guernsey ........ Can ge 9—10 
Columbiana .... a a 9—] 
MOrrow. 2... 00. vad “ 9—11. 
LOGO occe sccccccccce aine ‘ 14—16 
peer PEE Ce 15—17 
PickKAWAY.....-. seuss Circleville ‘ 15—1 
Coshocton ............Coshocton ‘ 16—17. 
Noble os ened Sarahsville 16—18 
Clinton......... Wilmington ‘ 17—18 
Tuscarawas .......... Canal Dover 16—18 
Seneca . Tiffin 2294 
Carroll ..0cs sevccccces Carrollton 2R—30 


wees 


State Fairs for 1856. 


Vermont 


Burlington..... 


New Jersey Newark 

Kentucky Ag. & Mech.Lexington............. 
Canada East .....Three Rivers 

Virginia Wheeling Island.. 


Canada West 

Ohio os when 
Am. Pom. Society 
Illinois 

Michigan ‘ 

New York...... 
Pennsylvania 
Kentucky wa sekets 
New Hampshire ..... 
California....... 


All persons who enter stock, are required to give the name of! U. S. Ag. Society BA 


the animal, if named, and the age in years and months, as near as 
may be. Stalls will be set apart, in the order of application, num- 
bered, and held in reserve, in numbers sufficient to accommodate 
each exhibitor’s stock, in a given class, together. G. SPRAGUE, 
Cor. Sec’y O. S. B. af Agriculture. 
STATE AGRICULTURAL Rooms, Columbus, Aug. 1, 1856 3t 


Connecticut .......... 
ins a cn nsns ci 
Dt ivtcacenakanaddaces 
North Carolina...... 
NS c4 ccedccda ccs 


Georgia... 
eee 
} Alabama ...... 


- Montgomery 


Kingston 
Cleveland 


-Rochester.... 


i rr 
- Detroit ..... 
. Watertown 
Pittsburg 
Paris 
Concord 
-San Jose 
Philadelphia 
New Haven 
Milwaukee 
. Muscatine 
Raleigh hae Stas 
Indianapolis...... 
Atlanta . 
Waterville 


September 9—12 


9—12. 
= 9—12. 
™ 16—18 
. 17—19. 
y 23—26. 
23—26 
2 24—30. 
** 30—Oct. 3. 
“ 30—Oct. 3. 
* 30—Oct.3 
* 30—Oct. 2. 
“ 30—Oct. 5. 
S—10 


October 


7— 9. 

October 7—10 
7—10 

“ » ~10. 

- 8—10. 

= 14—17. 

sa 20—25. 

+ 20—25 

wea 28—30. 
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bors, Samuel B. Millington, has three acres of orchard 


that he has taken some little pains with, within the 





\last few years, but previous to that it received sc urcely 
lany attention whatever. Last year, he sold the fruit 
lfrom those three acres for $525. He thinks that 
another vear he will realize from $700 to 41,000 from 
\that orchard. It is an apple orehard entirely, consist- 
jing mainly of Northern Spy and Roxbury Russet.— 
|Last year was the seventh year since they were graft- 
led ‘Another of my neighbors, who pays but little at- 
|tention to his orchard, sold his apples the year before 
|last for $125 from one acre of ground. The year be- 
| fore that he received $112, and the last year $75.— 





Profits of Fruit Culture. 





ry ; ; I'The annies were a2old i . arkate Atl tha ae 
Many the farmers of Ohio, especially those living | The apples were sold in home markets. All the or 
= saaeit he ated wis ted chards in that section can be made to yield in like 
ontiguous to r s,and whose IS Well adi e . ~ * 
ns . ‘ iii: , Ke iptee| manner, as the ground on which these stand is no bet- 
for fruit, would do well to devote some attention to/ter than the average in that portion of the country. 
the inquiry, Whether the culture of fruit on an exten-| Mr. Arch. Stone, of Himmanville. Oswego Co. In 
sive scale, for market, would not be more profitable | our section of the country we have had no market for 
than ordi: kinds o ‘ming ? fruits, and have had no apples to send to market that | 
_— were worth marketing until within a few years — | 
At the e meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Society | Now, however, our prospects are coming up, and we 
of Western New York, the following resolution was|are paying more attention to the subject of fruit cul- 
ieitienil r very full discussion : ture. We have formerly got a dollar a barrel, but | 
, since the Railroad Company has established three de- | 
R , That this Convention confidently recom-| pots in the county, the price has ranged about twelve | 
mend farmers of Western New York an in-|shillings ($1,50) per barrel. There is now, probably, | 
; oe Fi cali | ” ‘ saad: ile ’ + Coal ; 
creased extensive cultivation of fruit for market, | 0" money brought into Oswego Co. og fruits than 
pete ;| from all other sources put together. Nearly every- | 
as an easy, sure and saie means OT securing ample anc . . . ae oo 
=o eas ; ng aay SS" hee produced in the county is consumed in it with | 
speedy provits on the amount of capital invested and |the exception of this crop. Last year there was in 
the am t care and labor required. | the neighborhood of $150,000 brought into the county 


| for fruits that were sent out. And yet Oswego Co. 


In discussing this resolution quite a number of far- , 5" : : . 

. os , 7 al! has been behind in this respect. The committee of 

mers al ut growers participated, and many inter- | Oswego Co. have made their estimates to the effect 
esting and reliable facts were stated, most of which|that one acre [of orchard] produced more money than 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

: . | ioscan: aiiaiiiie . <a aone annie | 

to Ohio, with very slight allowances|t¥elve acres of the ordinary crops. 
fin ‘gee — or net ea ; ; 

which our readers can make for themselves. We give Mr. L. C. Smith, of Livingston Co. If there are | 

© | two sides to this question, I am hardly satisfied, I have 
only heard one. [ expected to hear from some wheat | 
Dr. E. W. Sylvester, of Lyons, Wayne Co. The| grower in this section of the country. Now, sir, how | 


the fol ng extracts from the Report : M. B. B. | 











qu tion h was asked: How much it cost to have is this matter? Is ita fact that we of the Genesee 
such an orchard cultivated, is one that struck at the | Valley—the portion of the country that raises the fa- 
root of the matter. If people do not cultivate and | mous Genesee wheat—have come to a point that we 
take care of their orchards, they cannot expect | must give up that business and turn our attention to 
good truit 1 them, or fruit that will bring a good|the raising of fruit! Is this so? If so,I want to 
price. I picked from one of my Spitzenburg trees, | know it, and to hear it fully established. It appears 
this year, five barrels. We have forty trees to the|to me that we must look pretty much for our fruit 
acre, that | vive us two hundred barrels of apples, | market to our home consumption. If winter fruits 
These a s I sold at one dollar a barrel, and barrels | Will bear transportation almost as well as grain, will 
My man picked from eight to ten barrels per | Not our western friends raise fruit at a less cost than 
, 7 them up. The cost then was probably | We can, on their cheap lands, which can be obtained 
tbout one shilling per barrel. The total amount, | for a couple of dollars per acre, while we have here to 
therefor r fruit is $200 per acre, from which deduct | Pay $100 or $200 per acre for best lands? Every- 
one shilling per barrel for picking, and you have left, | body loves fruit, and I presume no one will say that 
as th its on one acre, $175. This, I acknow]-| the raising of fruits for home consumption ought to be 
edge, is above the true estimate as a general thing,| neglected ; but can we compete, by raising fruit, with 
but orchards may be brought very nearly to this point the wheat-growers in this section of the country !— 
under good cultivation. I know some orchards, the |Our home consumption of fruits may compete with the | 
owners which, the year before last, received eight home consumption of grain, but can we make that 


and nine shillings per barrel, and made $1,000 to the| great staple of transportation and commerce of them 
: : A = - a . + 
‘e, without any extra cultivation. On New Year’s| Which we do of wheat? 





day I had occasion to look over a farm of one hundred| Mr. Ainsworth, of Ontario Co. So far as regards 
and eighty-three acres, on which there was an orchard | the relative profits between raising wheat and apples, 
of about five acres. I asked the owner how much he|I think we can very easily arrive at their comparative 
received from the orchard the last year, and the year| merits. The profit of raising wheat in this section of 
before. The year before last, he had received #510 | the country, is about ten dollars per acre. Those who 

his apples. Now, I doubt whether the whole of| have been raising fruit in good orchards will average 
the other portion of his farm produced more than a| at least fifty dollars a year over and above all expenses. 
thousand dollars. The last year he got about four| This, of course, gives the fruit grower five times the 
hundred barrels, but had not yet received his pay for profit which the wheat grower obtains. So much for 
them. Here is an orchard of five acres, averaging | apples. Now, if you please, I will make a few re- 
$100 to the acre |marks with regard to the cultivation of the pear. 


Mr. Ainsworth, of Bloomfield. One of my neigh- [ Pear culture in our next. | 
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Mr. Mathews’ Curculio Remedy. 


FrreEND Harris :—In the Ohio Cultivator for 
June 15th, you have an article [from Mr. Bate- 
ham] on Mr. Mathews’ cureulio remedy, and wish 
to know what has become of the discovery, as it 
was heralded with so much assurance 
years ago. These strictures upon the 
made the discovery, and who took the 
able way to have it tested, are quite 
But, friend Harris, we must not 
heat this warm weather. Every thing requires 
time. Your correspondent quoted my remarks at 
Burlington in the same article, as also those of 
Mr. Barry, in which I do not exactly agree with 
him as regards the labor, for he says that Mr. 
Mathews’ remedy will require as much or more 
labor than the one he proposed. 


about three 
parties who 
most honor- 
sarcastic¢.— 


vet into a fever 


His plan is to beat the earth firm under the 
trees, jar them daily, (for 1 suppose six weeks,) 
catch and kill the curculio, and sweep up the fallen 
fruit, and destroy the same—recollect daily. 

Mr. Mathews’ remedy is applied once only, the 
labor being the only cost, which will not exceed 
from 5 to 10 minutes to a tree, and the work 
done for the season. Let the people judge for 
themselves as to the labor. I should say that the 
former required twenty times the labor of Mr. 
Mathews’. 

My faith in the remedy is still as at first firm 
and unshaken, although some who have tried it 


Is 


tributed to their not having strictly adhered to the 
directions as given. Mr. J.J. Thomas on a sandy 
soil was not successful. 
Albany, informed me by letter that he had tried it 
on his home lot, where he had several trees, and 
had the application thoroughly made. On _ the 
same lot he tried the old remedy as recommended 
by Mr. Barry—shaking and jarring the trees daily, 
ete. The result he describes thus, (I write from 
memory, not having the letter before me,) that the 
trees to which Mr. Mathews’ remedy was applied, 
once only, were loaded with fruit, and that he had 
to shake them off several times, to keep the trees 
from breaking down; that they had a very full 
crop, and the fruit evenly distributed over the 
tree. The other trees, treated on Mr. Barry’s 
plan, matured a small crop only. Mr. Williams 
had the application made to other trees on 
another lot, in which he was not 
Whether the application was done as faithfully or 
not, 1 cannot say. Mr. Williams and Thomas 
were two of the committee. The latter thinks the 
remedy will not answer for a light or sandy soil. 
The soil on which Mr. Mathews has made his ex- 
periments, and has been so successful, is a very 
light sandy soil—the Pompone Plains of New Jer- 
sey not more so. In a letter received from Mr. M. 
a year ago, he says that he will make the applica- 
tion to trees on the lightest soil, and will wager 
$100 on every tree that it will bear a good crop 
of fruit. 

Feeling a still greater desire to have this rem- 
edy tested, Dr. Powelson of New Philadelphia, 
Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, was appointed to test it, and 
in his letter to Mr. Mathews he thus writes: That 


some 


so successful.— 


eye) : a . * 
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C. P. Williams, Esq., of 


| ( 


but after 


had been very unsuecesst caving his plums, 


‘ a ] 
the reception of his cureulio remedy, 


as 


ar as circumstances permitted him to try, the re- 


sult was a fair crop, and that he had every econfi- 
y. Last season Mr. E. N. Kel- 
sey of Durhamville . One ida Co., N. \ es mad 
application of Mr. Mathews’ remedy to a part of 
the plum trees in his yard, the balance were treat- 
ed after Mr. Barry’s method. He informed me 
that he made the application as recommended, once 
only. The result: From this one application of 
Mr. Mathews’ remedy, all the trees so treated had 
a full and heavy crop, while the 


dence in the remedy. 


e an 


balance, after 
shaking and jarring for weeks, had only a few 
plums. Another 
that he caught 


circumstance he mentioned was, 
more 


from the trees he 


or less cureulios every day 
was jarring, and that he could 
not see the sign of a plum being punctured after 
the application of Mr. M.’s remedy ; further, that 
he, some half dozen times, put a sheet under these 
same trees, and jarred them, and that he 
never find one curculio. These 


could 
trees were in the 
same yard, and all within 8 «feet of each other. 

Feeling a still further desire to test this remedy, 
I sent a copy to the Ho “EF iwrence Young, Pres- 
ident of the Louisville Horticultural Society, and 
requested him to inform me of the result. Ile did 
so, but I cannot now lay my hands upon his reply. 
Suttice it to say, however, that he made the expe 1 
iment on a plum orchard where he had been un- 


successful in saving any fruit for several years, 
were not successful, and this no doubt is to be at-| 


and from this experiment he had a fair crop of 
fruit, and spoke very highly indeed of the remedy, 
as promising all that could be desired. : 

Thus, friend Harris, I have given you the evi- 
dence of persons in whom I trust you can rely, and 
if this is not satisfactory, if you will name some 
good man, in whom you can and will have conti- 
dence, and who does occupy such a position before 
the public as to give entire confidence, and who 
will strictly and faithfully carry out the directions, 
he shall be appoint da committee for that purpose. 

In conclusion, | would say that I have just re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Mathews, and I make the 
following extract: “I have still the most abiding 
confidence in my curculio remedy, and I am plant- 
ing out a plum orchard with as much assurance 
that I shall raise plenty of plums, as I am that the 
trees will blossom. ‘The reports from various per- 
sons to whom I have entrusted the remedy, fully 
sustains its efficiency. I feel assured, if there is 
any failure, it is owing to some departure from my 
instructions, and I hope no one who has not ad- 
hered to them sfréet/y, will venture an unfavorable 
report.” A. FAHNESTOCK. 

Toledo, O.. Augq., 1856. 

aaa 

s.— Please state in the Ohio Cul- 
kind of to 


LAWN GRASS! 
tivator the best 


yard. 


grass 


a house 
Ww. M. 

a mixture of grass for 
lawns, which is better than any one kindalone. This 
mixture is generally composed of blue grass, (poa,) 
the finer varieties of avena, festuca, and trifolium.— 
Where persons have not access to seedsmen, it is a 
good way to gather up from the barn floor or manger 


sow in 


ANSWER.—Seedsmen have 





the mixed grass seeds, and sow plenty of it, so the 
growth will be fine, and keep it cut short. 
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ie Miscellany, 
\ Plea for Sleep. | 


We are aware that some would-be wise teachers| 
insist that though sleep is to a certain extent neces- 
sary, yet the amount is determined mainly by habit, 
and that all 


should accustom themselves to as little 


} 
sieep as possibile ; 


and that in fact the higher we pro- 
gressed in knowledge and virtue, the less sleep we | 
should require. It is no doubt true that persons of a} 
highly excitable and nervous temperament seemingly | 
need less sleep than others, yet they wear out much| 
more rapidly—are restless, excitable, fretful—neither 
enjoying life as they should or permitting others to do | 
s0, they become prematurely old or die an early death | 
—consequences not at all to be desired. 


Ours, | 


| 
especially, is a feverish, impulsive nation.—| 
Whether in childhood, youth or mature years, we are | 
always too much in a hurry to enjoy life as we should | 
| 


do. There is a painfully eager striving after some- | 
thing yet to come, the influence of which is most die-| 


astrous. Disastrous because we thus lose the enjoy-| 
blessings already ours, and unfit our-| 


ment of the 
selves for the enjoyment of the anticipated good, by | 
forming such a habit, that if that is attained, it will be | 
seized not as a good in itself, but simply as a stepping | 
stone 


to something yet to be grasped. Disastrous| 


also, because it affects the health and the spirits, till | 


we become incapacitated and even disinclined to make 
others happy about us. 

The English nation might perhaps be benefited by 
admonitions as to the folly and wickedness of iuete 
ing time unnecessarily in sleep, but Americans need| 
more repose—both of body and mind. They need to| 
be induced to devote fewer hours to business and care, | 
and more to amusements, and especially to sleep, for 
itis then that both mind and body best regain their | 
equilibrium. 

Different constitutions require so different treatment, 
that one cannot decide with certainty how much sleep 
another needs. From six to eight hours is considered 
by most writers as the average required by persons in 
health. It is worse than folly to spend more hours in 


sleep than nature requires, yet in our country we be- 





lieve it is a more frequent error and a far more serious | 
one, to abridge the hours of sleep too greatly. Sleep | 


is certainly “nature’s sweet restorer,” and in a health- 


ful state of the system nothing will usually so speedily 


restore the flagging energies after unusually severe 
labor, mental or physical, as an extra amount of! 
sleep | 

Children especially should be encouraged we think | 


to sleep as many hours as they are inclined to sleep 
soundly, and this not only in infancy, but until they 
They will be less likely | 


to be precocious mentally or nervously, their physical 


have attained their growth. 


systems will be pretty sure to have a better develop-| 


ment, and their mental also. We know one father} 
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who insisted that his children should have no more 


sleep than he took, but the consequence of course 
was, they grew peevish and puny till this course was 
abandoned. 

We need not add that sleep is of more value when 
taken in the quiet darkness of the night than at other 
times, and that a well ventilated room, a cool bed or 
If troubled 
with sleepiness, a ¢ool bath before retiring is inval- 


mattress and thin pillows are desirable. 


uable. 2. GE 
--e7c* 

Tue ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
occurs this year on the 26th and 27th of August. In 
addition to the graduating exercises of the different 
departments, there are at about the same time, various 
society anniversaries, addresses, etc., which are quite 
interesting, and this year an extra effort is being made 
to secure the return of former graduates, for whom a 
collation will be prepared. We trust they will gen- 
erally respond to the call; and parents who have 
children there, or propose placing them there, will 
find this a favorable time to see what class of minds 
the College produces, provided they go prepared to 
meet a great crowd and consequent limited accommo- 
dations. The citizens of Oberlin always open their 
We intend to be 
there, and give some account of things to our readers. 


houses to strangers at these times. 


J. Cc. B. 
THE 


fornia, which we have once before noticed as the re- 


Benicia Femate Seminary at Benicia, Cali- 


sult of the enterprise of our old school-mate, Miss 
Mary Arkrns, has recently completed another year, 
and we see by the California Farmer just received, 
that the anniversary exercises of this flourishing school 
elicited unusual admiration. We mention it to gratify 
her numerous friends throughout the State. J. c. B. 


Tue Home is a monthly magazine just entering its 
second volume, designed as “ a Companion and Guide 
for the Wife, the Sister, the Mother and the Daugh- 
ter.” It is ably edited by Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, Buffa- 
o, N. Y., whose beautiful poems have made her 
widely known. Mrs. Arey is an old acquaintance 
whom we love to remember in connection with our 
school days, and we wish her abundant success in the 
field of labor she has chosen. 3. C. B. 


It is 
always prompt, its engravings always beautiful, its 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book is again on our table. 


reading matter always excellent, and its patterns for 
The August 
No. is fully up to the usual standard. J. C. B. 


work, etc., just what every lady wants. 


Savinc Green Corn.—Since the fruits have failed 
to a considerable extent, housekeepers will be obliged 
to resort to other expedients to supply their tables with 
rare dishes next Winter. One substantial article, and 
which is plenty this Summer, is Green Corn. The 
best way we know of for keeping corn for Winter use, 
is to pick the ears while in the milk, strip off all but a 
a single layer of the husks, lay the ears in an oven 
not so hot as for quick baking, and let them scald ten 
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or fifteen minutes, then strip off the rest of the husk, 
slice off the corn and dry it in wide, shallow pans, and 
when dry put up in bags. Sweet corn prepared this 
way is delicious when cooked in Winter, and with the 
addition of Lima or other rich beans, makes a capital 
succotash.—Ep. 
—— 

The triumph of a woman lies not in the admira- 
tion of her lover, but in the respect of her husband, 
and that ean only be gained by.a constant cultiva- 
tion of those qualities which she knows he most 
values. 

Perea 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Visit to Mount Auburn. 


During our rambles last month, we sought the 
lovely shades of Mount Auburn, whose beautiful 
grounds extend over 126 acres. And here nature 
and art present a picture of unbroken harmony.— 
The dark foliage of the trees in fine contrast with 
the glistening marble, the gentle slopes, silver 
ponds, and solitary grottos, and above all the sweet 
stillness that broods like a peaceful angel, renders 
it a beautiful and fitting place for the weary to find 
rest. So perfectly in unison with the chastened 
heart, is the order, quiet and beauty that reign 
there. Around the ponds, smooth paths wind and 
open into avenues which continue in a 
curvature all over the enclosure. 

From the gate we pass up Central Avenue, and 
on the left see the monument to Gasper Spurz- 
heim, the Phrenological Demonstrator, who died 
in Boston in 1852, at the age of 57. 
yond we come to the metal bronzed statue of Hon. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, the New England Philoso- 
pher. 
his hand a book, and by his side a celestial globe. 
And near this is the beautiful monument of the 
late Dr. Sharp of Boston. On Chapel Avenue is 
a magnificent Temple, the cost of which was 
$25,000, devoted to the sanctuary services of the 
dead. The highest mound in the Cemetery is 125 


feet above Charles River, which passes the grounds | 


on their southern border. On the summit of this 
elevation stands a Tower, erected at a cost 
$19,000. It is built of fine granite in ancient 
style, containing a gallery, battlements and spiral 
staire: From the cupola of this Tower, which 


se. 


is 185 feet above the river, is a splendid view of 


the surrounding country, Massachusetts Bay, and 
its many islands and shipping. 

On Narcissus Path, fronting Forest Pond, we 
saw the monument of Dr. Webster, whom many 
will remember as connected with the terrible tra- 
gedy of the murder of Dr. Parkman. It is a small 
monument of freestone, the front of which bears 
the simple name of Webster. Names of other de- 
ceased relatives of the family are recorded, but no 
mark bears the date of his birth, his high position 
or inglorious death. At the junction of Fir and 
Spruce Avenues, stands the monument of Rey. 
Chas. T. Torrey, who was arrested at Baltimore 
in 1844 for aiding in the escape of slaves, for 
which act he was sentenced to the Penitentiary for 
six years. On his death bed he was refused a 
pardon by the Governor of Maryland, and died of 





icourse of life, with the limb of a rose bush from 


universal | 


A little be-| 


He is represented in a sitting posture, in| 


of 
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consumption after two years’ imprisonment. On 
one side of the monument is an image of a slave 
girl ina kneeling posture, and on another a bust 
of Torrey. The monument of John 


Tappan is 
beautiful and impressive. 


It consists of a broken 
shaft of white marble, an emblem of an unfinished 


which five of its buds and flowers are falling, leav- 
ing five on the stalk, showing the number of the 
household band alive and departed. 

It would be impossible here to notice all the 
grand and imposing tablets and structures to the 
memory of the dead. 
touching simplicity were the designs for little chil- 
dren, one of which was a little lamb, resting on a 
marble tablet, enclosed in a glass case, beneath 
which were the words, “ Little Tommy at rest.”— 
A dove with spread wings on a marble base, where 
slept “Little Harry.” An oak leaf, “Little Fred.” 
A sleeping child and faithful wateh-dog at his Lead. 
The design was full of childish life and innocence. 
One little stocking and shoe were thrown off, ex- 
posing a plump, snowy foot; the head rested on 


one round arm, and the other clasped the neck of 


the dog. A very neat slab with a scroll front, 
bore the inscription, “Fanny and her Babe.”— 
Dexter’s sculpture of “ Emily” is a beautiful work 
of art. It represents a sleeping child, life size in 
white marble, enclosed by 
|The little hands were folded over the still heart, 
and the long hair hung in curling folds from the 
pillow. So perfect was it, ] almost held my breath 
in expectation of some life-motion, some waking 
trom the deep, fixed dream of death. It was a 
fitting emblem of the little slumberer beneath, but 
i\when I looked forward to the resurrection morn, 
and thought of the white wings the sinless sleeper 
|should receive, I said to myself, “ this shall perish, 
|but they shall endure.” By the same artist was 
| another sculpture of “ Little Frank,” also of mar- 
ible and life size, standing in a low arch at the head 
|of the grave. It was pretty and natural. In an 
lenclosure on Sorrell Path we saw Frank Chester, 


a strong glass case.— 


ja child of perhaps four years, standing on a mar- 
ble pedestal. Its little hands were clasped, and 
its face upturned with a pleading look. The thick 
\clusters of curls falling back from his head, and 
\the sunlight glistening through the trees on his 
polished brow, gave it a look of angelic sweetness 
land splendor. Near this in the lot of Mr. William 
| Carleton we saw this sweet inscription at the head 
lof a little grave, “ A Lamb of the first year, with- 
out blemish.” A great many graves, those 
children especially, were enclosed by low marble 
slabs in place of the usual head and foot stone.— 
Some were surrounded by a light white railing, in 
imitation of basket work, the handle passing over 
the centre, and flowers filling it and drooping from 
the sides. 

These sweet words of dear Lou. Chitwood were 
constantly in my mind, 


It s« 8 not : hard to die 
To cross deat arkly flowing 


g rivet 


for there every thing seemed to breathe of rest 
and peace. The whispering wind stole through 
the treés with a hushing sound, and the sunlight 
seemed to shine with a softer radiance in that 


Very beautiful and full of 


of 
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On the bank of a sparkling pond I 
lown rest and indulge the thoughts that 
we ! n my heart, ealled up by the un- 


y of the scene and its hallowed : 
what a mystery envelopes all. 
is Wiser 


To-day a 


The lowliest one in that broad enclosure 


Philosopher! 


ehtiest living 


friend is with us in the full possession of life and 
strength. fo-morrow we behold the form, but 
the lite-blood is éee. Reason, vitality, soul, all fled, 
nd where In vain our weak minds seek to pen- 


etrate t ( lissolution, to grasp the mystery 
of a departed soul. In this age of learnin: g al id 
prog h to heaven is marked out in the 
shape of ls, doctrines and articles of faith, say- 
ing, if thu nd so we believe, we shall be saved. 
But of v ilue are these before the native es- 
sence of religion—the innate principle of every 
true soul y of heart and life, tor. 
Truly yours, 
CuLTIVATOR Mary. 
Camb lye. VWass.. LS56. 


adeeiiine 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Elder Wine—Ripe Cucumber Pickles. 


Dear GENERAL :—I send you some recipes for 
the Cultivator nice, and I have 
never seen the The wine is much bet- 
ter than Cousin John’s way of making it, as pub- 
lished in your paper some time ago. 

Exper Wine.—Two quarts of water, one quart 
of elderberry juice, three and a half pounds brown 
sugar. Let it stand in a warm place a week or 
more until it ferments, then remove it to the cel- 
lar, and in a month strain it, rinse the jug or cask 
and pour it back. It will be fit for use in two or 
three months, but improves by age. 

To Pickte Rire Cucumpers.—Take them 
when they have just turned yellow, pare, slice and 
take out the seeds. Seald them over night in brine, 
then lay them in your jar, and to a yee of vine- 
gar add three-fourths of a pound of brown sugar, 
and spice to your taste, pour it on boiling hot, and 
re-scald occasionally. Kate Hewirr. 

Charlotte, Vt., Aug., 1856, 


772 ee- - 


which are very 
m in print. 


Wasn ror tHe Hreap.—An esteemed corres- 
pondent has furnished us with the following re- 
ceipt for washing the head: “Take a fresh laid 
egg, beat it thoroughly, then rub it upon the head 
into the hair with the’hands until it begins to feel 
dry, then rinse with clean water, either warm or 
cold, as you please, till the water looks clear. As 
this leaves the hair dry, with a decided tendency 
to curl, some oil is necessary, and the best is bear’s 
oil, if you can get it. I do not mean the stuff that 
is sold under that name so often. Genuine bear 


other oil will, while it is perfectly healthy both for 
the head and the hair—Lady’s Book. 
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10use 
diess assortment of every thing useful to the 
WHEA 
Weis’ Hanp Grass SEED SoweErR. 


America or Excelsior 
M 


CIDER LLs—Kindleberger’s famous Cider Mt 
lings’ Horse-power Corn Sheller, Hand Corn Shellers, Root 
ws, Steel and Cast, Subsoil, Shovel, and Double Mould-board. 
an Mills and Hand Grain Mills. } 
x Yokes, Bows, and Ox-tips. } 
tt Boxes for Hay, Straw and Corn Fodder—great variety 
hovels, Spades, Hoes, Hoe-rakes, Axes and handles, Hatchets, 
s, Mattocks, Hay and Manure Forks, Post-hole Augurs, Root- 


Jacks, « 


erers 


combs and cards 
Garden Tools of all kinds — Folding Ladders, Fruit Gath- 
Ga ae n Engines, Garden Syringes, Water Rams, Chain Pumps. 
d a}l other kinds of Churns. 


Thermometer at 


Nails and Spikes 


) 
Fertilizers--Pure Peruvian Guano, Poudrette, Bone Dust 
And a thousand other things wi 


Patented by W. 


M.. STUMP EXTRACTOR IS 


small, in a day, and doubles the value of lands at once 

= he we 
500 to 1500 pounds. 
erated, and not liable to get out of repair. 
can work it, though two horses or a pair of oxen work it to better 
advantage. 

Gentlemen! 
you lands you wish to clear, in order to bring in grains and grass- 
es, or to turn into house lots or gardens! Get my Machine! 

Do not wait a hundred years for the winds and rains to do your 
work, when it can be done in a day. 
should be addressed to me at LANCASTER, Mass. 
the Machine varies from $75 to $200, in accordance with size and 
weight 
and is prepared to sell County rights on the “— favorable terms’ 

Lancaster, Mass., Aug., 1856 


Price $1 to $3 per 100 plants, according to the varieties and the 
number taken 
price will be very low by the thousand, for assortments of the 
ading varieties. 

“@ September is the best time for planting Strawberries—ob- 
serving to water freely, if very dry weather. 

Aug. 15-3t M. 


KINDLEBERGER’S 

KRAUSER’S = = 

Cr LPs’ id “ 

Persons wishing a good Portable Cider Mill, may select from 
these the best Portable Cider Mill now in use. 


Aug. 15-t 
& ast esis _ , ITYHE 
oil gives the hair a smooth, glossy look that no 

1856. For Catalogues, Circulars, ete., apply to 


Aug. 15-3 





VOL. XII. 
WM. A. GILL. 

Fall Campaign of 1856! 

AGRICULTURAL WARE- | 





and Seed Store is in full rig for the Fall Trade with an 
Farmer and Gar- 
er, among which we enumerate the following 


DaiLts—Wright’s 8 tooth Drill, $60; Seymour’s 9 tooth 
v0 


ck Mitts—Joyce & Heath’s Star Mill, Leavitt’s Young 


ers, I hooks 


, Trace and Halter chains, Cattle ties, Bull rings, Wagon 


ynes and hangings, large and small, for farm or family. 
iand Willow Ware, Grain Sacks, Ropes and Cordage. 
uleanized India Rubber Belts, Packing and Hose. 





f Hardware, Cutlery and House-keeping articles in great 


ass Seeds—Clover, Timothy, Kentucky Blue Grass, Red-top, 
i Grass, Lawn Grasses 





ich we cannot enumerate, all of 
ch go to make up a complete establishment, to the examina- 


n of which the whole Universe is respectfully invited. | 
Aug. 15 


The Orange Stump Maebine. 

Willis, Orange, Mass., March 
March 6. 1855. 
A MACHINE 


rreat power. It clears away scores of Stumps, great and 


rht of it corresponds to the work and will range from 
The Machine is exceedingly simple, easily op- 
One man, with a horse, 


One Machine will answer for a whole neighborhood. 
have you Roads to build, on Stumpy routes! -Have 


All orders, for County rights, 
The price of 


The subscriber is sole Proprietor of the State of Ohio, 


. R. MERRICK 
STRAWBERRY “PLANTS 
For Sale at the Columbus Nursery. 


Large Early Scarlet, 
Burr’s New Pine, 


Hovey’s Seedling, 
Orange Prolific, 


Genesee, Climax Scarlet, 
Monroe Scarlet, Longworth’s Prolific, 
Moyamensing, McAvoy’s Superior, 


Crimson Cone, Walker's Seedling, 
Jenny’s Seedling, La Reine, French, 
lowa Duc de Brabamt, Belgian 


To persons wishing to plant for the market, the 


B. BATEHAM & CO. 


PORTABLE CIDER MILLS. 
HAVE FOR SALE— 
HicKok’s Patent Portable Cider Mill. 


For sale by 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
162 Main st., Cinc innati, o. 
ESTHER INSTITUTE. 
FIFTH ACADEMIC YEAR OF THIS 


Institute will commence on Wednesday, September 17th, 










LEWIS HEYL. 
Columbus, O 
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CULPS’ PATENT IMPROVED THE BEST PORTABLE 

'B) . . ve 

d Cider Mill and Press. | Cider Mill and Press in the World. 

q |W =. ARE NOW web FACTURING KR - 


C 


oY 
4 














SER’S celebrated t CIDER MILL AND aan 
which has been greatly improve I ust season, : 3 w 
fered to the public with full cor e,as being beyond all doubt 
the most complete and effective } t 
This celebrated Mill, which ‘ edso much atte 
less for its novelty and si f its great eff cy 
offered to the public upon N s, Which are of the hig! 
|character. During the past two seasons we have had hundre 
opportunities of testing the superiority of this admirable Mill, ; 
In every instance it has given entire satisfaction to purchasers 
is believed to be far superior in effectiveness and « ibility to any 
thing of the kind in the ket. It can worked by a couple of 
men to the extent of eight or ten barrels per day 
One of its principal features is the ar ement of the RECIP- 
ROC ATING PISTONS, l y their alternate action, (an ope- 
Pre arte nd beaut ,) t Lt es are sist re- 
ained against the revolving te: i ey are t« nto a fine 
~~ In other portable ma s they are often cut into small 
pieces, which of course will so readily part with the juice 
when subjected to pressure Tl ess attached to the machine 
1S Capable of performing a press equal to ten tons 


Tae. THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE CIDER THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR PRESSING 











Mill and Press, invented and patented by G. W. D Calpe Se Have been greatly improved a st hene The necessity 
vember, 1846, has, by practical use, proved superior to all other | !0r har dling the pumice is ¢ y Viat The Ss beneath 
Mills, which have been got up since, in imitation of his Mill and the grinding apparatus recely e pu F it i s from ther 
Press. ’ These tubs are shoved th t Si t 

It has also been highly approved of, the past two years, for the only the loss of it the w e 
manufacture of the : In point of novelty, y, effe eness and 
ch pness, Kr auser’s mill s 
ATAWBA GRAPE INTO WINE, 
As the grinding part easily adjusted, for mashing the Grape, and IT IS ADAPTED TO \ OR BORSE POWER 
the Press is just the thing for pressing the pulp Is made in a style of w i alal 
The great conve nee of this Mill recommends it to general | together superior to any n ed t I c Itis war- 
use, as with it a small quantity of cider can be made for the mak- | ranted to work we 
ing of We therefore confident : t t farmers and others 
} to this mill, belie he time " 
APPLE BUTTER, &C., decidedly the bes pes urke 
Or you can increase the quantity made in a day, to barrels, should All orders accompanied he if lelphia re 
you desire todo so. It is portable, weighing but a few hundred | ences, will meet with p t at I e lering should 
pounds, and occupying but four feet square of room be very explicit in giving t! Mpping 
The Cider made on this Press, is free from pomace or sediment, PASCHALL MORRIS & CO.. 
compared with the old method of pressing Manufacturers and Dealers \ il a Hi tural Im- 
These Mills are heavily framed, well made, and with proper plements, Seeds, &c., N. E. « er Seve and M streets 
usage will last for years. Philada Aug. 1-2 
The Subscribers, at Seed Store Nos. 40 & 42 Lower Market st., 
Cincinnati, are sole Agents for their sale : ; KINDLEBERGER'’S PATENT IMPROVED 
Aug. 1-3tt JOHN F. DAIR & CO 


Jonfe » 4% , - . iiacaies 

3 Portable Cider Mill and Press, 

IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 
ALLEN’S AMERICAN FARM BOOK. PATENTED MAY 29, 1855 

The American Farm Book ; or, a Compend of American Agricul- Pies S MILL IS NOW MADE WITH IRON 


ture, being a Practic ‘reatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irri- | Beams and grinding rollers of a composition of metals with 
—, Grasses, Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar| Cast Zine 











sane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the United States ; with | The Press is connected with the Mill, and has a self-actin; 
the best methods of planting, cultivating, and preparation for mar- | geared screw. It is so constructed as to work by a we year = 
ket. Illustrated by more than 100 engravings. By R. L. Allen.— | jn addition to pressin r, itis just the thing exactly for press 


Cloth, $1. 


|} ing Grapes, Cheese, Lard Oil, et 
THE STABLE BOOK. This Mill will make from 6 to 8 barrels of Cider per day 

| 12 years old can grind the apples very easily It is acknow 
A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, | by all who see and try it to be t 
Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working, Construction of Sta-/|use anywhere. It is just 
bles, Ventilation, Appendages of Stables, Management of the Feet, | fresh cider every day, and 
and Management of Diseased and Defective Horses. By John| wasting. 








ies can save all his fruit from 





Stewart, Veterinary Surgeon. With notes and additions adapting} Send in your orders soon, in order to be certain of a Mill Man- 
it to American Food and Climate. By A. B. Allen. $1. | ufactu ired and for sal by Ht MOVER & CO., Springfleld, Ohio 


| Prices as follows 


ALLEN’S DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. For Mill with common 1% inch screw and wooden beat ns, $37 00 






Being a History and Description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, | pi ““ geared 2 ¢ : 38 00 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs, with Directions for their | = = - 2 wi = iron beams. 40 00 
Management, Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and Prepara-| NB. The above press screws are made of wrought iron 

tion for a —- Market ; also, their Diseases and Remedies.— | Five per cent added to notes at 90 days for fhe machines. 
By R. L. Allen. Cloth, 75 cts. Also large power Cider Mills, which are worked by horse. steam 
GUENON ON MILCH COWS. | OF wate! rik ane two wrought iron screws three feet long and 
tw I sk, 2 1 lraught and dir s t I the 

A Treatise on Milch Cows, whereby the Quality and Quantity of tom heey bey : oo bo oe : - @ directions for di the 
Milk which any Cow will give may be accurately determined by | PF 240 ree can Sulld it any size he may see proper, 
observing Natura) Marks or External Indications alone ; the length | * a ». 1-3t+ en on eevee 
of time she will continue to give Milk, etc., ete. ; with Introductory ee 
Remarks and Observations on the Cow and the Dairy, by John S THE BENEVOL EN CITIZENS OF THE 
Skinner. Llustrated with numerous Engravings. Price, ra i ATE OF OHIO.—T! arta 4 
done up in paper covers, 37 cts. ; bound in cloth, 60 cts : ihe signed, having bee ‘ppoir ed 

Commissioners under the following section of an Act to provide 
; 
JOHNSTON'S ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY for the establishment of the Ohio Reform School. Ww at 
_ » there shall be appointed by the G r. by and with 7 
AND GEOLOGY. ot rites pais ios ; , 3 . : aS _ . L he advice 

With a complete Analytical and Alphabetical Index, and an} enquiry in re dn ee - aty whe rall be ~ nake 

American Preface. By Hon. Simon Brown, Editor of the New| sehooi—to receive propositions i1 rand to. domatic CIO! : 
I . s egard to donati of nd a! 
England Farmer. ‘Price $1. | money, and to make full re ; . - ane ant 


SENT FREE oF PosTaGE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. wk ae ee Of sald apy t ve now invite propositions in 
furt ! rorthy obiects cont : said act 
A full Catalogue of our publications, comprising eighty works on Ww ; oak phd worthy ¢ — x 1 in said act. 
Agriculture, sent to any address. C.M. SAXTON & CO., war bo Gnitesnalt> Yecsan ¥ r co 0, Ric oS ober next They 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st.,N. Y. | o); S -igetiar sie dlacetien . ADD, Richmond, Jefferson county, 
hio, who Wu! give Ail necessary ni mation which may be re- } 








Aug. 1-S6t 


quested “JNO. A. FOOT 
VINE STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGH- | jaiy 15 “us bh uae ) 
bred Durham Cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and a Zz aaa Cc 
A ceed Barham Cat JOHN 8S. GOE, | FOHNSON HOUSE —J R. SU RBRUG. “PRO. “°: 
Tippecanoe, 4% miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. | @? prietor, Superior street, Cleveland 
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1 \7 AUTOMATIC APPLE PARER.—This Machine with the pres- 
HORTICULTURE ent improvements, is the best in use. It will pare Potatoes, Tur- 
Profits of Fruit Culture—Apples............cccseccseceess ..- 250| Dips, eto., with equal facility 
Mr. Mathews’ Curculio Remedy wn Gr 38 95 Price, retail, $1 25; per dozen, $10 50. For sale by 
Mr. Mathew irculio Reme wi haewi@ SR 5.a0.caca-caaeae ee J. M. MCULLOUGH, 
HOME MISCELLANY. Aug. 15-3tt 162 Main st., Cincinnati. 
A Plea for Sleep; Oberlin College; Benicia Seminary ; The plane y 
iom sady’s Book ; Saving Green Cort F csueukGeel 252 
eee 29, SYRACUSE NURSERIES—THORP, SMITH & 
A Visit to Mt. Auburn Cemetery settee tip tich et hadley sie sca HANCHETT, Proprietors.—Besides a general and extensive 
Elder Wine ; Ripe Cucumber Pickles ; w: ish for the Head.... 254, assortment of articles usually kept by Nurserymen, we have on 
Markets and Advertisements ; an 956 | hand for the Fall trade, 
200,000 Apple Trees, from 5 to 9 feet. 
100,000 Dwarf Pear Trees, 2 years old. 
WVARKETS 50,000 Standard do from 2 to 4 years old. 
f[ARKETS. 100,000 Cherry Trees, 1 to 2 years old, Dwarf and Standard. 


ici Peach, Plum, Apricot, and Nectarine Trees, in large numbers. 
100,000 Raspberries, embracing every kind of any value. All the 
) SULTIVATOR OFFICE 856 sur ss ) 
Onto CuctivaTor OFFicE, Aug. 14, 1856. | popular as well as rarer kinds of other small fruits. 
Foreign and Native Evergreens—Norway Spruce, Pines, Cryp- 


t last » the Irodnce arket rane —_ ¢ 
sorcipelnteniagraanedlipebanapain wenre nae een seaunty, Sie tomerias, Cedars, Black and White Spruce, Balsams, Hemlocks, 
foreign news checked the speculative operations, and there is now | oie. jarge, medium or small. 
no inquiry forexport. Prices of grain have slightly declined. Oth- Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubbery, Hedge Plants, Climbers, 
or articles of farm production are without material change. Bulbous. Roots, native and imported ; Dahlias, Penies, Carna- 
CINCINNATI, Aug 12.—FLovur—Market dull, and an increased tions, Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, all in great abundance, and of 
disposition to sell. Sales at $5 90 @6 00, extra at $6 10. the most beautiful varieties. 


Grain—Wheat, red, from store, at $1 12; white, delivered, at While we confidently claim for our productions in general an ex- 
$125. Oats are in active demand at 38e. Corn scarce and in re- C@llence not surpassed by any other Nursery, we particularly and 
ale of 10,000 bushels Barley, for September de- emphatically designate our stock of Pear trees, both Dwarf and 

Standard, as unparalleled either in extent or quality, by any exist- 

ing stock in America. The following notices refer to trees taken 





livery, at $125. The demand is good, and holders in Kentucky 


ask $1 50 

Burrer—Firkins at 14c. The market remains firm, with a good from the same lot as those now offered, when they were but one 
demand year old ‘ : 

CuersE—The market is very firm at 9c for selected, with a sup- From Thomas W. Field, Esq., an extensive dealer in and im- 


porter of Pear trees in New York: ‘* The specimens are really 
splendid; the finest I believe I ever saw.” 
ST. LOUIS, Aug. 11.—A slight alteration in wheat, and a better From Robert Harwell, Esq., Mobile: “I have never seen finer 


ply not equal to the demand. 


movement incorn. All other prominent articles have undergone | trees.” 
no change From Messrs. Neally & Brothers, Burlington,lowa: ‘ They are 
Wueat—Including sacks, prime red, at $1 30; white and red at! really the finest trees of their age we ever saw, and we have pur- 
$1 26a@1 30 chased a great many in the few past years.” 
FLour—Sales of choice scratched at $4 75, fancy at $6, and ex- As suggestive to persons about to purchase, we would remark 
tra at $6 40 that our trees were not subjected to the extreme cold during the 
Corn--Sales of yellow in second hand gunnies at 5lc, white do. | last winter, which effected so extensive injury to Nurseries at the 
54c West, and that we have had no drought during the present sum- 


Oats—48c, and new crop at same mer by which the growth of our trees has been retarded. They 
Hemp—Bales at $159. Fair to strictly prime quoted at $155) may be relied upon therefore to be in prime health and vigor. 

to $165 per ton OUR CATALOGUES 

NEW YORK, Aug. 12.-FLovr—Ohio continues very scarce ; pe “see = paid to all — — for No. 1 a letter stamp, 
we comm 5 and for the others a one cent stamp eacn. 

ws a Lead abe Mich. n to choice superfine Western, and $7 25@7 30 No. 1—A general descriptive Catalogue of all our productions. 

: WHEAT moderately active ; $1 65 for white Ohio No. 2—A later edition of the Fruit Department of No. 1 
Corn—Mixed Western, 58@61c ‘ No. 3—A descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 

; — vie i Roses, etc. 

No. 4—A deseriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and Bed- 

ding plants. 


Wwe. ‘LTON’S LEADING (C ATTLE ) CLASPS.— No. 5—A wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and Dealers. 


aS 2mental Catalogue of Ornamental and ( - 
An excellent invention for leading unruly Cattle, and dis- Also o Supplemental Catalogue the Conmmental and Geese 


. : house department. 
nsing I > barbs s ce ak ‘ 
pensing with the barbarou practice of making an incision in the Also a Circular on the Augusta Rose. 








animal’s nostril, and inserting a ring therein. These Clasps will 

Ss N ust, 1856. Aug. 15-5t 
be found upon trial, by every butcher, drover, or cattle breeder, to Fes, A. Se Ben Ayes 
be an indispensable article 


The subscriber having purchased the right to vend and manu- P 
facture WELTON’S CATTLE CLASPS in Ohio, is prepared to fill 2d, 000 each Trees 
all orders for them, in large or small quantities. County rights IT J 
will be sold on reasonable terms. . digas i \F OUR OWN G R O WwW x H, FROM OHIO 
I shall be on the grounds at the Ohio State Fair. Seed, very thrifty and handsome, and of the most approved 
GEORGE PLUMB, | varieties. They will be carefully packed and forwarded as purcha- 
Cleveland, Ohio sers may direct, at the proper season. 
te To Nurserymen —We will exchange a few thousand fine 
Peach trees for well grown Apple trees, in Ohio or parts adjacent. 
Columbus Nursery, Aug. 1, 1856. M. B. BATEHAM & CO 


Address 
Aug. 15-3tt 


\ ATER CURE AND MEDICAL INFIRMARY 
FOR THE RECEPTION AND TREATMENT OF INVALID FEMALES ’ 
—Terms from seven to ten dollars per week, according to the at- MANSFIELD & WHITING’S IMPROVED ~ 
tention required. No patient received for a less term than six XNLOVER SEED HULLING AND CLEANING 
weeks, and payment required invariably in advance, unless re- ) MACHINES.—These Machines have been awarded the first 
ceived by special agreement. Premiums at three successive Ohio State Fairs and Michigan State 
Patients suffering from weaknesses and displacements, and Fair, also at the World’s Fair in New York in 1853, and never 
doubtful in regard to our ability to relieve such complaints, will be | failed to take the first Premium wherever exhibited. Warranted 
allowed, if they wish it, a written agreement guaranteeing a rea-| to hull and clean from 20 to 50 bushels per day. Prices—No. 1, 
sonable ‘amount of benefit, before any pay ment will be expected.— | $100; No. 2, $95; No. 3, $90. To insure a machine, order early. 
Address W. SHEPARD, M.D., Manufactured and for sale by MANSFIELD & WHITING, 
Feb. 1-6mt w ater Cure, Columbus, oO Aug. 1-4t* Ashland, Ohio. 
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